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TEXT : pp. 89 — %. 


EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


THE ART OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 

THE UTILIZATION OF NIAGARA POWER. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF PEAT BRIQUETTES. 

THE ACTION OF LIGHTNING STROKES ON BUILDINGS. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE OF PROF. MAX LITTMANN, ARCHITECT, MUNICH-BOGEN- 


HAUSEN, 
“ SCIENCE”: 


BAVARIA. 


MODEL FOR A GROUP FOR THE PALACE OF MANU- 


FACTURES, LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








CITY HAY-SCALES, MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
CHURCH AT NABBURG, BAVARIA;—TOWN-WALL TOWER, QUED- 


LINBURG, SAXONY. 
TOWER ON USEDOM ISLAND, 
ROCHSBURG, SAXONY. 


PRUSSIA;—THE CASTLE TOWER, 


| OLD HOUSES, LUNEBURG, HANOVER. 


[Additional Hlustrations in the International Edition.) 


OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE PARLIAMENT 


AND THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMB' 
ELY CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH 


BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 
E, ENG. 
EST. 


THE WEST FRONT: CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 











OUR 


A modern factory 


Philadelphia, 





Boston, 


ELEVATORS 


FACILITIES INCLUDE 


Competent engineering talent 


A local agent and a force of skilled mechanics in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Atlanta. 


We offer you the best Passenger and Freight Elevators (Hydraulic, Elec- 
tric, Belt or Hand Power) 


We guarantee right prices for the apparatus furnished 


Prompt attention to inquiries and prompt shipments 


Morse, Williams @ Co. 


New York, 


Baltimore, 


Atlanta, 





KINNEAR 


CL ROLLING is 


) FOR CATALOG 
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“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ | 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 











SHOW WINDOWS | 


ought to be well lighted. if at all. 
gle objection can be raised against the Frink 
system of show window lighting. The Best 
Stores use it. 


i, P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YorK 


Not a sin- 
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VV AITTIER MACHINE CO, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET Boston. 


Boss : 


“Door and Window Grilles.” ~ 


104 Plates : 10 x 1444’. 
In Cloth, $7.60. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
- OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
stadents from other colleges to enter third year 
work 

For catalogues and information apply te 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 





Pd OOMTS FILTERS. 


| 

ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 828 Land Title Blidg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. | 
Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. | 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H[A* VARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOO! 
ffers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 


ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 





examination and by transfer from ether Schools 
Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
nent. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean.‘ 


or Colleges. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address 
President W. O. TuHomrson, Columbus, Ohio 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offersa en at course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of 
with eertificate. 


NEW YORK. 


THE SOCIETY OF BEA UX-ARTS 


ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 8 East 88d St., New York City. 





A SHINE THAT STAYS ON 


Barive 2 is the kind of finish your clients will get if the 





59 Market Street, Chicago 





EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


interior wood-work is varnished with 


Catalogue on request 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders. 


45 Broadway, New York 


FLYNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


| We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate 


rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We aolicit correspondence with those wishing te 
place the construetion of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude ali branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we wil! 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


‘The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY. 


| 


| 


- Arch, ; also a two-year special course | 


.X.L. Preservative Coatings 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NIVERSIT 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

FOUR-YEAR COURSE. 
(Architectural engineering may be taken in lieu of 
advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR, (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in architectural 
engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Certificate. 

} (For qualified draughtsmen; affording eption im archi- 
tectura! engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts AND ARCHITECTURE 
by which A. B. and B. S. in Arch. may be taken in six 


OF PENNSYTL 


years. . 
COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced standing. 
SUMMER COURSES in elementary and general subj-cts 

through which advanced standing in the Four Year 

Course may be secured. - 

For fullinformation address: DR. J. H. PENNIMAN, 
Dean, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Y/ASAING TON UNIVERSITY 
DEF ARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
| tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 
Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 


|THE ROBERT C. FISHER 
COMPANY 
Successors to Fisher & Bird 
MARBLE and GRANITE WORKS 
139th-140th Sts.:—Locust Avenue and East River 


Established 1830. New Yorx 


(Degree 2. S. in Arch.) 
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$50,000.00 


STEEL EQUIPMENT. 


We have just closed one 
contract in Massachusetts 
for steel equipment for a 
public building. The con- 
tract price approximates 
$50,000. Isn’tthisa sufli- 
cient guarantee of our 
large facilities and 
promptness in production 
as well as perfect con- 
struction of equipment. 








We make special de- 
signs to order in steel 
equipment for any 
kind of building. We 
can handle a_ large 
contract equally as 
promptly as a small 
one. Architects inter- 
ested in such equip- 
ment should write for 
our steel catalogue 
3S. It will more than 
please you. 


THE BERGER 
Mig. Co., 


CANTON, OHIO. 
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J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. S$. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our 
frequent reference to it and our occasional 
republication of designs that are published in 
it, is the most complete and most interest- 
ing of the French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 f:ancs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the 
illustrations included in the text, two full- 
page plates, which by themselves are worth 
double the amount of the annual subscrip- 
tion. 


Price of Back Annual Volumes, 
40 Francs. 


Address for subscriptions and’ catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, Franee. 
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ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS 


THE. 
ARCHITECT 
tleaenadh: Maniod: 


| Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 


PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT 
REPORTER” has been established nearly 40 
years; has a large and influential circulation 
has been proved to be the best medium for ad- 
vertising to Architects, Builders and Contrac- 
tors; has the finest illustrations, and has been 
especially noted for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id, stamps and we will 
mail you sample copy. 


Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six weeks’ 
ssues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 12 


months, 


- 











PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 


surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large number 
of exclusive patterns in which they are made, permits the selection of a 
bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 
matter how modest or elaborate it may be. 


Gea K! 
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The “ Occident.” Plate 101 G. 
Every piece of “Standard” Ware tears our “ Green 
and Gold”’ guarantee label and has our name “Standard” 
or initials ** S. S. M. Co.” cast in relief on the exterior. No 


others are genuine. 





The ‘“*‘Occident’’ 


is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 
modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most 
essential features. The “Occident’’ is made 
in five sizes, with trimmings as shown, also 
with Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell 
Supply Fittings. 


The exterior finish of the bath is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of every archi- 
tect. The 


“Standard” Bath Decorations 


as applied by skilled decorators, with special 
facilities for the purpose, makes the exterior 
as inviting as the interior. The reasonable 
cost at which we furnish exterior finish 
should cause every bath to be specified with 
one of our factory finishes, thus insuring 
satisfaction to the client, instead of the 
expense and annoyance resulting from the 
application of ordinary paint by unskilled 

hands. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, U. 


A. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO 
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PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON 
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We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire- 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us g' 


pooeian. Residences and other buildings can 


ve you estimates. 
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Roofing Tin | 


.Waterproofing | 
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“Topical Architecture” 






@_ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 
tecture,’ instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, entered 
on its fifth year of publication with the issue for November, 


1903. 












@ The periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication. 






@ Isn't it your practice to sort out, classify and file away 





in drawers, cases, boxes or portfolios the photographs and 
other architectural illustrations that you may acquire? If 
so, why not add to these collections the already classified 
illustrations that are published in “Topical Architecture” 
by accepting one of the following :— 








$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription —Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 









‘“‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’”’ or ‘Door 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


{ttatian from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
15.00 






‘‘Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and ‘‘Door and 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
25.00 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 





NoTE :—“‘/talian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “ Door and Window Grilles” are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture”’ itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Bosten 
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SAVE THE COST 


OF FREQUENT REPAINTING BY USING 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 


For Steel Work and Metal Surfaces. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Established 1844 


French’s 









« WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, nef and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. o complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicage 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 





Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 


Write for Prices and Samples 





| Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 





QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIi¢ 
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ELEVATORS 











TESTABLISHED Ige8 


WIREGLASS we 





~ «METAL LATHINGS ETC: 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMNB/ LI BROS, CO., 1014 9th St. 
Couneil Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR €O,,141 Vincent 
St., Cleveland, 0 





New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 


“ALGONQUIN RED PAINT 





Ready mixed for use. The best paint on earth 
for roofs, bridges, fences, buildings, and iron 
and wood work generally. 


| ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO, 


| WORCESTER, MASS. 








The Largest Circulation of any Professional Journal in the Kingdom 
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The Principal Journal of the Architectural Profession and the Building Crades. 


| Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
| Vineries, Etc. 


| Besigned, erected and heated. Catalegue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Breadway - - = New Yerk City 














Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 


TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 


| 15-25 Whitehall St., New York 
| 


| BOOKS: 





Every Friday Price, Fourpence | 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE UNITED STATES, $6.25 or 26s. 


Offices: Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W. C., England 


Specimen sent on receipt of postcard 


| “‘ Renaissance Fireplaces.” 
49 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9/ x 11”, 
In Envelope. Price, 35.00. 








| 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers. 
| 
| 
| 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 





James A. Miller & Bro. 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 





INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 











| clients. 
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JENKINS’ IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES ASPHALT gone. 


' Most Sensitive, Simplest, Most Durable, 


Easiest Applied SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Take no more room than an ordinary aircock. Should they need repair- 
ing it can be done without removing them and at a nominal cost. Can be Warehonsce Bete Ggipitals, 
J , 


furnished either with drip cup or with union for drip pipe. Full nickel 
Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


plated. 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
_ | For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BroapwayYy - - New Yorx. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT opener PER 
ROOFING =“Sener Sree PAVING 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 



































IRON CASTINGS 


United States Foundry 


and Sales Company 
SOLTH NORWALK, - CONNECTICUT 


CRANE VALVES =e 


Illustrated with 50 Plates: 13 x 1714”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


Ausnioan ARCHITECT Courant. Publishers. 





























Are you aware that eel-grass is almost 
uninflammable ? 


Do you know anything more 
inflammable than flax? 


‘ §, Our Sheathing and Deafening 
” Quilt is made of eel-grass. 


. The imitations of our Sheath- 
ing and Deafening Quilt are 
made of flax or r2fuse tow. 





SAMUEL CABOT, SoL_E MANUFACTURER, Boston, MAss. 





























Fine Metal Work 


We invite the attention of architects to our 
unsurpassed facilities for the production of fine 
wrought and cast metal work in steel and bronze 
for counter screens, partitions, etc. 

Particularly does our product in steel and 





Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects bronze plates combined with architectural cast 
taining views of COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 
IN MARBLE, STEEJ. AND BRONZE for 


bronze work represent a distinctly new treatment 
Banks and Offices. 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD Art Metal Construction Co., 


On application we will send our Folio 467 con- 
Borden and Review Aves. Long Island City, N. Y. Jamestown, N. Y. 
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For Fireproofing Wooden Buildings 
KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 
With ordinary Care these Shingles will last a Century, without Painting 
or any other treatment whatever. They are the 
Cheapest Shingles for Everyday Use 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Last Forever 
Manufactured by 
THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 
Standard Size 14x16 in. or any size to order. Our ‘‘Century”’’ Sheathing for 
general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes 
Dg Address all correspondence to THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Amster, Pa. 

TE CO J 
NA EE ~ 
ROLLS JTAPESTROLEA bist ron 
The wo ay = San 
are particularly well adapted for Artistic in colorand finish. Easily put on. All grades, 
; ng yd upe. Made in an siaes plain, colored or decorated. Prepared Canvases and Muslin. 

maa Send for TAPESTROLEA booklet and sample books. 


MARTMANN BROS, MFG. CO. 


Yale Lock. 


The Yale Cylinder. 





Mt. Vernon, N. Y.,U. A, RICHTE MFG. 0. 
N. Y. Omen. ie ee . ae BYURLAPS 





Western Factory, Henry Sanders j 
Co.,77-85 Weed Mi. Chicago, Ill. 2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 


Its operation and development 














are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent mtagalid A? ggg tee ™ 


on request. HECLA IRON WORKS — 


N. lithand Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Yale & Towne Mig. Co. ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK mM PERFECT 
© 11 end 13 Whey Stairs, Elevator Fronts, etc. SUBSTITUTE rerCERAMIC TILE 
4 dargains «“HECLA FIREPROOFING ” combines aed Gules aealaiis 


New York City. Metal with fireproof material for 539 West 24°°ST.NY 
Windows, Doors, Stair Treads, etc. 




















E. ELDON DEANE, Mason For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtoman.|Safety CEMENT, new or old 


SEND FOR 
€8 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. dreds of thousands in use 
New Yorx rrr. Treads 4m, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston ,oEe ae ven 








Co 


























HEATING and VENTILATION 


by a forced circulation of warm air is 


ADAPTED TO ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 


Heats and Ventilates in Winter 
Cools and Ventilates in Summer 


The same apparatus does both 
Send for Catalogue A l12 A 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 

















Ghe STURTEVANT SYSTEM of 

















New York Philadelphia Chicago London General Offices and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating and Mechanical Draft Apparatus, Steam 
4 Engines and Electrical Machinery 342 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED BEVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


238 TrREMONT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. } 


International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 
quarteiiy - 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 
(Monthly) x» 
Subscription ° ° ° . ° $3 per year 


a@ Payment should be made to American 
Arohitect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agente: 


New York City: — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman 8t. 





Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
gals,” 15 cents per line (8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. | 





See last or next issue for the fellowin: 
advertisements: — 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
tenedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 

H. B. Smith Co 

N. & G. Taylor Ce 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 

Sargent & Co. 

Samson Cordage Works. 

T. W. Jones. 





See the first issue of the month for the follow- | 
ing advertisements : — 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
New Jersev Zinc Co. 
Pitt Wm. R. 





ADDRESSES WANTED. 
We shall be obliged to anyone) 
who can provide us with the present | 
addresses of any of the subjoined |} 
parties. 


American Architect Co., 
238 Tremont St., Boston. 


Barlow, W. F., lately of Bar Harbor, 
Me 

Benkirt, G. F., lately of 302 East 
Grace St., Richmond, Va. 

Carpenter, R. W. E., lately of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN Pan-anp-InK anDd WaTER-CoLor, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon 8t., Boston, Maas. 


ERSPECTIVES 

DRAWN AND RENDERED IN 

WATER COLOR, FEN-AND- INK 

AND WASH. PRICES REASONABLE 
GEORGE A. NEWMAN 

806 Provident Building Philadelphia, Pa 








Ay retitoctasat Prawings Rendered 
IN PEN-AND-INK 
E. P. MORRILL 
Room 503, 238 Tremont St., Boston 
Ten years’ experience with *‘ The American Architect ” 


NEW ENCLAND TANK 
AND TOWER CO. 


Water Tanks, Steel Tank Towers, 
Pumps, Engines, Windmills, Etc. 


Contractors for Village, Farm and Suburban 
Water Supply Systems. 


8 OLIVER STREET :: 





BOSTON 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 








Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave... New York 911 Locust St., St. Lonis 
878 Boylston St.. Boston ood Kidg..San Francisco 
1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 

















JNO. WI 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


LLIAMS 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








MINERAL WOOL 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and 








Colbert, H. W., lately of Shawnee, 
Okla. 

Cupperwell, E. W., lately of Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, II. 

Hayes, Jas. T., lately of Syracuse, 
Ns 2 

McCarthy, P. A., lately of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Maydwell & McClintock, lately of 
22 Sheldon Block, El Paso, Tex. 
Rice, Joe, lately of Beaumont, Tex. 
Wilcox, F. O., lately of 614 Commer- 





cial St., New Orleans, La. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


Ciroulars Free. 
143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Wolf, James, lately of 125 Broad- | 


way, New York, N. Y. 


_ Ropes, George H., lately of Cleve-| 


land, O. 





WANTED. 


Q ITUATION. — Architectural engineer (C. E.), 
\” your g man, employed by leading New York firm | 
of Archiiec's o« construction, superintendence, | 
plans, specificatio’ s, ete, open for engagements 
after Seprember 15; Al references; talary moder- 
jate; gv anywhere. Address “ Engineer,” care! 
American Architeet. 1499 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. | 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) | 


(Although a large portion of the building 


| intelligence is provided by their regular cor- 


respondents, the editors greatly desire to re- 


| ceive voluntary information, especially from 
| the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—It is reported that the 
Chandler Investment Company will erect a 
handsome 17-story office building here, 
costing $600,000 

3ALTIMORE, Mp.—The Court-house Com- 
missioner has approved the plans of Wyatt 
& Nolting, for repairs and alterations to the 
St. Paul St. front of the Court-house. The 
cost will be kept within the $150,000 appro- 
priation. 

Plans have been drawn for a new build- 
ing for the Maryland Hospital for the In- 
sane at Spring Grove, near Catonsville. 

Boston, Mass.—A lot of vacant land on 
Hemenway St. has been sold to a well- 


| known business man, who will erect a house 


to contain all improvements, for his own 
occupancy. 

Final papers have passed in the sale of 
the lot of vacant land situated on the Hunt- 
ington Ave. entrance to the Back Bay Fens, 
and extending through to Hemenway St, 
Back Bay. The buyer, Frederick B. Car- 
penter, will improye with a handsome 
house, for occupancy. 


Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 


Spr. 


SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT WATER 





S+S43SR. B. 


For venting, use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas and Back-Water Trap, 
For Wash-bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
“zi Cleveland, O. 





“BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

BRIGHTON, MAss Two more lots of va- 
cant land in Brighton have been conveyed 
to a new owner, who will improve with a 
couple of houses for investment. The loca- 
tion is on Mapleton St., near the corner of 
Murdock St., and comprises 15,000 square 
feet. The grantor is Herbert M. Wood- 
ward, and the buyer Henry M. Rowen. 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—Plans have been filed 
for a three-story brick police station to be 
erected at Lawrence Ave. and 3d St., at a 
cost of $85,000. Owner, City of New York; 
architect, W. Hull, 16 East 23d St., New 
York City. 

CENTREVILLE, IA.—J. P. Ejsentraut has 
drawn plans for a new $40,000 edifice for 
the M. E. church. 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass.—The contract for 
building the concrete entrances to the new 
dry dock at the Charlestown Navy Yard has 
been awarded by the Navy Department to 
Jones & Meehan, of Boston, and work has 
already been begun. Specifications are 


being made ready for building two wooden 
piers to extend out from this entrance to 
the harbor lines. 
$40,000. 


Cotumsus, O.—The Baltimore & Ohio 
IR. R. Co. will soon have plans ready for 


They will cost about 
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HIS cut shows one 


of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 


Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 
has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 


We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 











whole or any part of same. Send for our 
special catalogue on this subject. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 














Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


Write for Catalog 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
figures for a new freight depot, to be erect- 
ed here; cost, $300,000 

DorcHester, Mass.—T. L. Sturtevant will 
erect an automobile stable on Clayton St., 
near Park St. It will be constructed of 
brick and galvanized iron; will be 25x40 
feet in size, one story high, with pitch roof 

A lot of vacant land on Tonawanda St., 
owned by the Curtis & Pope Lumber Com- 
pany, has been sold to the Dorchester Cen- 
tre syndicate, which will improve for in 
vestment 

A lot of vacant land on Evelyn St., near 


Blue Hill Ave., has been sold by George A. | 


Noyes to Elizabeth S. Coleman, who will 
improve with a frame house. 

Foundations are prepared for two frame 
apartments, to be erected in Bloomfield St., 
for K. S. De Witt. Each house will be 
26x54 feet and two stories high 


East Boston, Mass.—Mr. Louis A. Gins- 
burg will begin work at once in improving 
the property recently purchased by him on 
Trenton St., near the square 

Farr Haven, Mass.—Henry H. Rogers, 
the oil and copper king, has had plans pre 
pared by Chas. A. Brigham, of Boston, for 
a large hotel to be erected in Fair Haven 
at a cost of $100,000. Bids fot the work are 
being received, but the site has not yet been 
decided upon. 


Hartrorp, ConN.—Bids will soon be in- 
vited for the erection of a Polish parochial 
school and convent, to be built on Governor 
St., for St: Cyril & St. Methodius Roman 
Catholic Church. It will be two stories, 
48x100 feet, of brick. John L. Foley, archi- 
tect. 

IrHaca, N. Y¥Y.—The Board of Super 
visors have adopted the recommendations 
of the building committee that a new 
county building be erected in this city, at a 
cost not to exceed $200,000 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa.—Plans have been 
drawn by W. B. Camp for a three-story 
and basement brick business block for 
Brinkley & Bains, to cost $20,000. Plans 
are ready for estimates 

LAFAYETTE, Ga.—Architects J. W. Go 


lucke & Co., 408 Temple Court, Atlanta, | 


have prepared plans for a fireproof jail, to 
be built at Lafayette. Cost, $20,000 


LANCASTER, O.—Richards, McCarty & 
Bulford are to prepare the plans for a fine 
church, which is to be erected by the con- 
gregation of the First Me‘hodist Episcopal 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Church. The exterior will be of stone and 
terra-cotta, with a red tile roofing. The in- 
terior finish will be hardwood 

LANSDOWNE; MAss.—The sale is reported 
by Edward T. Harrington & Co., of 22 lots 
of land at Lansdowne 

Lex1nctTon, Mass.—A lot of land situated 
jon St. Margaret Ave. and York St., and 
| containing 57,400 square feet, has been sold 
|to W. N. Keller, who will improve by erect 
}ing a number of houses on both streets, for 
|} investment 
LocustGrRove, Ga.—J. W. Golucke & Co.,, 
1408 Temple Court, Atlanta, have prepared 
| - 
plans for a brick and stone school building 





| for Locustgrove Institute; $25,000 
Los ANGELES, CAL.—A fireproof steel and 


cement building of eight stories and base- 
ment is to be built on the southeast corner 
of Fourth and Main Sts., by James R. Col 
lins, on the property owned by Colonel 
James B. Lankershim, now occupied by an 
old frame structure 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Buemming & Dick’s 
plans for the proposed $130,000 North Side 
high school, to be erected at Twelfth and 
Centre Sts., have been selected by the statu- 
tory committee from among six com- 
petitors. ‘The accepted plans provide for 
an imposing structure of gray mottled brick, 
with trimmings of Bedford stone, and the 
architecture is of pure classic design. Work 
will be begun on the structure as soon as 
possible, as the directors hope to have it 
ready for occupancy Sept. I, 1905 


New Haven, Conn.—A permit has been 
issued for St. Francis’ Orphan Asylum to 
build a four-story brick addition, 43x163 
feet. Other improvements are also to be 
made, the entire work to cost $45,000. Wil- 
liams is the architect 

The local order of Elks has purchased 
the residence of Dr. Leonard Sanford at a 
cost of $16,000, and will start at once pre 


paring a $40,000 clubhouse. The property 
has a frontage of 58% feet and a depth of 
165 feet. A large brick addition will be 
erected 


New York, N. Y.—Plans have been filed 
|for a one-story granite limestone and brick 





|chapel, to be erected for Columbia College 
on a plot 58x141, on the west side of Am- 
|sterdam Ave., near 116th St. It is to cost 
| $250,000. 

Plans have been drawn hy Arthur Arc- 
tander, 520 Willis Ave., for an academy for 
‘the Ursuline Convent. Brick, stone and 








ALTON’S 
1904 


Oren ss 5102 7 
GIRL 






TRADE-MARK 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl 


Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 





ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 

to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEo 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The best railway line between CH1caco, ST. 
Louis, KANSAS City and Pgoria, Take the 
“Alton” to the St. Louis World's Fair, 1904. 














The 
W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


W. J. PERRY 


463 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 
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concrete, structural steel and iron, fire 
proofing, tin roof, electric wiring and steam 
heat. Cost, $40,000 

The corner-stone of the new Lambs’ Club, 
at 128 and 130 West 44th St., was laid re 
cently. The house will be six stories, and 
will cost $180,000, exclusive of the land, 
which cost $80,000. 

\delstein & Avrutine have sold to Joseph 
Greenstein and K. Hirsch the plot, 75x 
100.11, on 103d St., about 70 feet west of 
Madison Ave. The buyers will build two 
six-story flats on the property 

The Realty Amusement Company has 
sold to a Philadelphia syndicate, the former 
property of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. The buyers will erect a twelve 
story apartment hotel on the site. The sell 
ing company acquired the property last Ds 
cember and had plans drawn for the r 
modelling of the structure into a music hal 
but the plan was abandoned 

Plans have been filed at the Building De 
partment for the new building for the Co 
lumbia University School of Mines to be 
erected on Broadway, north of 116th St. It 
will be a four-story and basement structure 
The facade will be of ornamental brick, 
with limestone trimmings. The cost of the 
building is estimated at $250,000 by Archi 
tect Arnold W. Brunner 

NorFotk, VA Architects Parker & 
Thomas, 429 North Calvert St., Baltimore, 
Md., have made plans for a 12-story bank 
ind office building, 50x110 feet, to be erect 
ed at this place, for the National Bank of 
Commerce. Cost, about $200,000 
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$11.95 FIREPROOF SAFE. 
$11.95 3s¢s.in8 


guaranteed Fireproof 
Sate, highest grade, 
heavy wrought steel 
continuous plate con- 
struction, fitted with 
genuine Yale triplex 
+tumbler combina- 
tion lock; best work- 
manship throughout, 
positively the equal 
f safes that sell at 
£20.00 to 825.00. Di- 
mensions: outside, 
4x4 \ x16 inches 














in le 12x84 x9 
inches. Has one 5x4-Inch cash box with fine lock; one 3x4 
inch drawer; one 3'¢x4-inch pigeonhole; one 12x3‘%-inch 


Just the safe for small merchants and offices. 


$23.98 


675-POUND 
HIGHEST 

GRADE 
FIREPROOF 
SAFE (guar- 
anteed 
Equipped 
with genu 
ine Yale un 
pickable, tri 
plex, combi 
nation lock 
finest construction throug) 
out. Dimensions: (utsice 
measure, 37% xx 224 
inches. Inside measure, 2 
x15x13 inches. Arrangement 
of cabinet work: One 6x4 '¥ inch iron cash box with higi 
grade lock, with t=wo flat keys; one 3x4\-inch drawer with 
knob, two 24 x4¥-inch pige nholea; one 3x44-inch pigeon 
h ne large book space, 44 x9% ches; one smal 
book space, 144 x4¥ inches. ‘A BIG BARGAIN FOR ANY 
STOR OFFICE. FACTORY, SHOP OR HOTEL. 

We will letter your name or firm name in gold over 
door free of charge if requested. You can sendus your 
order for either one of these safes with the understanding 
that we will return your money and pay freight charges 
both ways if you are not pleased or do noteonsider you have 
received a wonderful bargain and saved about one-half in price. 

For large illustrations and descriptions of our complete 
line of safes, including our massive heavy wall single and 
double door safes at 815.60 up to 8102.00, for detailed ex 
planation of our method of fireprooling, heavy construc 
tion, how we make our safes heavier, stronger and better 
than others, how we can sell the highest grade safes it is 
possible to build for about one-half the prices all other 
lealers ask, for our great 30-day free trial offer. ex 
planation of our binding guarantee, our money refund 
offer, for freight rates, for our liberal terms of shipment 
mode pee our Free Safe Catalogue. (ut thisad. outand | 

l 1d the complete SAFE CATALOGUE and our 
WONDERFUL MONEY SAVING SAFE PROPOSITION 
Wil. BE SENT BY RETURN MAIL. A:idress, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


book space 











J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opeaing Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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O E Park, L. I Phe Roman ¢ 
f () Park have red strip of | 
B way vetween McCormack an 
\\ \ve WwW they v ( t 
riests’ | ‘ 1d semi iot 
g girls e Rev. R. M. Le ¢ \ 
( 1 Bis » McDonne f Ozo 
P ¢ ea t¢ 1 ut It is 
ve p < 7 r < ‘ Hee 
Pu /ELPH P P e being p 
pare ] \ J | e ( k. ( l, fe 
i! g x Br l 1 J | 
Sts for the city | De thre 
s, stone ck, 2g e and structur 
: g, slat tin roofing Cost 
$225 000 
\ ect J H ( ( K Cityv-ha s 
prey g plans girls’ comn ere S 
t Br and Gree ots | | 
es, stone granite d ste¢ S | 
1 9 reproof rs. stea he + | 
‘ ting Cost, $350,000 | 
stated that appropriations have bee 
g ) + will s n be star ed by | 
Architect Horace Cook, City-hall, for the 
following schools: Eleventh Ward, $50,000; | 
7th Ward, $60,000; 6th Ward, $65,000; 3d] 
d Pine § $40,000; 3d and Christian} 
Sts., $60,000; Wharton and Sheridan Sts.,| 
$25,000; 24th Ward, $55,000; 15 Ward 
990,006 \ d $50,000 : Oak I Ane, | 
$50,000; P and D St $45,000 
Hunting Park and Pulaski St., $70,000; 
Front and Wolf Sts., $70,000; Belmont Ave. | 
ind Monument Road, $20,000; Emerald and | 
Orleans Sts., $75,000; 57th and Spruce Sts | 








EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 














Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. 


PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY 


A.C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. GEO. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Passaic Rolling Mill Company 


J- B. CooKE, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Boston Office, 31 State St. 


New Yerk Cffice, 5 Nassau St 








FIRE-PROOF VAULTS 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 


Original and Sole Constructors of 


Monier Portland Cement Concrete 











MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 
64 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


VAULTS 


Combining Steel Rods with Trap Rock and Cement 
Send for Estimates and Details 
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230 Bhi ue Hill Ave 
of stores to be erected for J. H. Mul- 
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and are 


Northern Railt 
on the old circus field, in Bridge St 
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28th nd Diamond Sts $60,000, 


mvemences 


11th and Venango Sts., $60,000 Chey 
of various heights, have slate roofs, 
pavements, electric light, steam 
hard plaster and all modern school 
Mass.—Plans for the new 


building to be erected in Perrin St. 


ire being drawn by J. A. Schweinfurth, an 
ll soon be ready for figures. TI 
wil 


l 
ill cost upwards of $125,000 
vi 


e build- 


brick and stone 


be constructed of 


itions are being made at Nos. 22 
, for a brick and frame 


The new building will be located 


between Dewey and Woodcliff Sts., on the | 
ide of the avenue 


I’. Kenney has sold a lot of land 
en St., Roxbury, containing 3,504 
feet, to Bridget Magrath, who has 

drawn for the erection of a three- 


tment house thereon 


LI Plans have been dr iwn by 
Gaddis, Vincennes, Ind., for a bank 


Contracts to be let Sept. 14 


EM, Mass \ large addition to the | 
lley Leather Company’s plant, in} 
St., and one for the Carr Leather | 
ompany, rear of Boston St, are to be 


by Pitman & Crown 


is expected that the $100,000 Kernwood 


between Salem and Beverly will be 
" 


before January, as the County Com 


accepted the engineers’ 
about ready to advertise for 


f Boston & 


ad Company, to be erected 


975,000 cal bart s of the 


re to be erected by 





yuses a 


Emma S. Almy at 318 Lafayette St., 


| Medina. 
| improvement 


erected at Salem Cost, 


| GROFFMAN, Secretary of Building Committee. 
ev. S.. terson have contracts for | J 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 
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Wilkinson Bros. in Plymouth St., and Jacob 

Gould in Hawthorne St 

SAVANNAH, GA.—The Westminster Pres 
byterian Society will erect a handsome new 
$50,000 

SOMERVILLE, MAss.—A lot of land on Cur 
tis St. has been sold for the estate of John 
The purchaser buys for immediate 


church edifice, to cost 


Souta Boston, Mass.—The new battery 
building to be erected in L St. and East 
First St., for the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company, will be 55x28 feet, and con- 
structed of expanded metal and plaster, 
with a tar and gravel roof and copper cor- 
nices. . 

Winona Lake, INp.—A. Osgood Holland, 
680 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., has prepared 
plans for a three-story hotel, 90x120 feet, to 
be built here for the Pre sbyterian Hotel 
Company. Cost, \ddress R. V 
Hunter, Buffalo, or Dr. Scott, Winona 
Lake. 

York, PA 


$65,000 


who conduct 


— *y Bros., 


1 large bakery, will enlarge their plant 
hey have purch tec a tract of land from 
|E. W. Spangler. They will erect a bakery 


72x120 feet, and will need all modern ma 


chinery to equip the plant. Address A. S. 
Hershe 





COMPETITIONS. 


( \OURTHOUSE, 
[At Manitowoc, Wis.]} 

Competitive plans are wanted October 1, for 
erecting a courthouse, including plumbing, heat- 
ing, and lighting; cost not to exceed $150,000. C. A. 


500 


( \HUR(LH 

{At Urbana, I11.) 

Plans are desired for a brick and stone church for 

the Parks Chapel Scciety of Urbana, Ill. Cost not 

to exceed $25,(00. lor further information address 
REV. W. N. TOBY 1499 
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PROPOSALS. 
( YOURKTHOUSE. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Engineer, 


U. 8. Geological Survey, Lawton, Okla., until Octo- 
ber 10, for the erection of a courthouse at Hobart. 


Mauran, Russell & Garden, Architects, Chemical | 


Building, St. Louls, Mo. 1500 


ppUenaewes. 
At Alexandria. L® } 
Sealed proposals will be received by W. W. Whit 
tington, Jr., Secretary of Board of Administrators 
of the Louisiana Hospital for Insane, until Septem- 
ber 24, for the construction of two 3-story brick 
main buildings, 36’ x 180’, and one three-story 
brick water-closet, 16’ x 30’. Plans, etc., at oflice of 
Secretary. 1499 


(jevaemouss. 
At Wynne, Ark 


[At Hobart, @kla.) | 





| 





| 


i 


Chmn. Board of Building Commissioners, until | 


September 27, for the erection of a county court- 
house for Cross County, to be located here. Plans 
and specifications may be seen at office of Bank of 
Wynne, at Wynne, and at office of the Bruce Archi 
tectural Co., Birmingham. Ala. 1499 


] IBRARY.,. 
4 [At Yankton, 8S. Dak.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by C. W. Lay, 
Secretary, until September 23, for the erection of 
a library building. Plans, etc., at office of Secre 
tary, at Builders’ Exchange, St. Pau!, Minn., and at 
the office of Patton & Miller, Architects, Hartford 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 1499 


A DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 
« {At Los Angeles, Cal.) 
Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Los Angeles County until September 
26, for the erection and completion of a 2-story 
brick addition to insane ward at the County Hospi- 
tal, on Mission Road, Plans, etc., at office of un 
dersigned and at office of Hudson & Munsell, Archi- 
tects, 415 Stimson Block, C. G. Keyes, County Clerk 
and ex-oficio Clerk of Board. 1499 


( YOURTHOUSE. 
[At Lawton, Okla.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Engineer, 
U. 8. Geological Survey, Lawton, Okla., until Octo- 
ber 10, for erecting a courthouse here. Mauran, 
Russell & Garden, Architects, Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1500 


( \JURTHOUSBE, 

[At Anadarko, Okla. T.) 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Engineer, 

U. 8. Geological Survey, Lawton, Okla. T., until 

October 10, for the erection of a courthouse at 

Anadarko. Mauran, Russell & Garden, Architects, 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 1500 


ye Peeaae. 
4 [At West Point, N. Y. 
Sealed proposals will be received until October 
6, for the construction and installation of Corliss 
Engines for electric lighting as ner drawings and 
specifications in this oflice. Forms and specifica- 
tione furnished upon application. Address QUAR- 
TERMASTER, U.S. M. A. 500 
I y Satine AND VENTILATING APPARA- 
TUS. [At Washington, D. C.) 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, U. 8S. SOLDIERS’ 
HOME; OFFICE OF CONSTRUCTING OFFICER, 
STANLEY BUILDING, SOLDIERS’ HOMER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 8, 1904. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 11.30 A. M., on the 24th day of Septem. 
ber, 1904, and then publicly opened, for the con 
struction and installation of a hot water heating 
apparatus for the Administration building, and a 
hot water heating and ventilating apparatus for the 
addition to the Barnes Hospital, at the U. 8. Sol 
diers’ Home; in accordance with the plans and 
specifications, copies of which may be had at the 
office of the Constructing Officer, in the discretion 
of the undersigned. A denosit of $25.00 required. 
JOHN W. SUMMERHAYES, Lt.-Col., U.S. A., Ret., 
Constructing Officer. 1499 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., August 30, 1904. Sea'ed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P. M., on‘the 5th day of October, 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction (except heating 
apparatus) of the U. 8. Post-office at Pekin, Illinois, 
in accordance with drawings and specifications, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
oflice of the Postmaster at Pekin, Illinois, at 
the diseretion of the supervising Architect, JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1499 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washingten, D.C, September 1, 1904. 
Sealed proposals wil! be received at this oflice until 
3 o’clock P. M., on the 12th day of October, 1904, 
and then opened, for the construction ‘including 
plumbing, healing apparatus, electric wiring and 
conduits) of the U. 8. Post-oflice at Fon du Lac, 
Wisconsin, in accordance with the drawings and 
sveciticati:n, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Fon du 
Lac, Wisconsin, at the discretion of the Super 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Su 
pervis'ng Architect. 1499 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., September 10, 1% 4 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
3 o’clock P. M. on the 4th day of October, 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction of foundations of 
the U. 8. Post-oflice at Kingston, N. Y., in aceord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office, or at the office of the 
Postmaster at Kingston, N. Y., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1500 














BIN DIN G. 


The Standard Rinding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - 


46 ‘* International Edition 


- ~ - Maroon. 


- - ~ Blue. 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 
The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 
practice wil! entail an increased charge. 
In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
Plates being mounted upon guards. 
Sealed proposals will be received by John Graham, | Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL. 


WORKS. 


MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Priating Papers. 
38 Broad St., Beston. 


BLUE PRINTING (Continu- 
ous.) 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINCS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


|CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 


ERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Beston. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
oO 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 
280 Devoashire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


LAUNDRY DRYING 
MACHINERY. 


CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER 
ORKS, 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 


LEATHER BELTING. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., 
114 High St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 








MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge 8t., Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
INC. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Bosten, Mass. 


PHOTOCRAPHICSUPPLIES. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 


34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., . 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C, H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Bestoa, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
7 Ch 





y St., Bost 
SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


co., 
Park Rew Buildiag, New York. 
176 Federal St., Bastea. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 


53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVINC AND MOD- 
ELLING. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
44A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TILES & FIREPLACES. 


GEORGF E. CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York 
176 Federal St., Boston. 
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| 
Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 


(Mew ae - e 





E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 


|The Northwestern 


Terra-Colta Co. 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 





Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New CHICAGO 
York, submitted by the following Architects : BOOKS: 
Carrikre & Hastincs ° ° New York, N. Y. | Cram & Wentwortu ° ° e Boston, Mass. 
Epwarp P. Casey . . ° ni - Joun Lyman Faxon . ° ° . - - - . 2 _ 
Henry M.Concpon. . 1). » “ - Prasopy & STRARNS « “ “ “The Library of Congress, 
Ropert W.Grisson . ° ° = = * * * 
; - Worcester, Mass. 20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


B. G. Goopuug . ° ° ° ° | Streruen C. Earie 





Heines& LaFarce .« ° ° - . . * * 

Huss & Buck . ° - ° | T. P. Cuanpuer, Jr. . Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. Potter & R. H. hentinen : ig - Corr & STEWARDSON . ° ° ° ” - 

Renwick, Aspinwac. & Russet » = . . . 

Freperick C. WITHERS sa > | W.S. Fraser . ° ° ° ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* . * * . * 

Parritt BRoTHERS . . . ° Brooklyn, N. Y.| L. S. Burrincton . . Minneapolis, Pa. 
. . * 7 . * 


W.Hatsey Woop «© + « -« Newark, N. J.| Van Brunt & Howe. ~. «. «» Kansas City, Mo. 
* * * 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 








Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents, 


BY 
R. GUASTAVINO - =~ ~- Architect. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 





Pesting 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 


Heliotype Printing (., 


ESTABLISHED /|872. 


+} PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. | 
| PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE. 

>| PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 


@OPIES OF AROHITECTURAL,. 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, M86. 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


eliotype Printing Co. 





Rey 


























[See Alphabetical Index on Cover % for Pagination. 


<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free 


ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL BRASS GOODS (Piumbers). 
Hart B Mfg. 

apne Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitte-| ~ Vernon, N.Y.....-.. 

Morss & Whyte, Boston............... Burgh, PG.....ccccccccccccsccssccees 





TION. 


COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 


J 


of charge.) 


DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 





Co., Mount 


eeeeeererery 


CONCRETE-STEEL CONSTRUC- | DRAUGHTSMAN. 


| KE, Eldon Deane, New York.......... 


ASBESTOLITH. BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). . eat elas | 
es 2 Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. | . 
Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston Richey, Browne & Donald, Long oumenane- Gas tn DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
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HE consequence of the suggested merger of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology with the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University 

is a determined effort on the part of the graduates and 
friends of the Institute of Technology who do not 
favor the idea to raise two funds, one for immediate 
current expenses and the other for a permanent endow- 
ment. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the 
merger proposition—and it will probably have a nega- 
tive result—there can be no doubt of the wisdom of 
the attempt to provide both of these funds, and there 
should not be any great difficulty in securing them. 
The Institute is unquestionably worthy of generous 
support, not only from its graduates but from the 
entire manufacturing interests of the country, which 
are benefiting by the heads and hands it has trained. 
There is not a railroad in the country, there is hardly a 
mine and there must be relatively few mills and fac- 
tories which have not at one time or another employed 
Technology graduates, and they might properly be 
approached with a request to contribute to the endow- 
ment fund, and we believe that few of them would 
decline to make at least a modest contribution. If we 
assume that each of the five t) .usand Technology 
graduates worked in five different employs before 
reaching his present fixed position, and if each of those 
employers could be induced to contribute two hundred 
dollars, an endowment fund of five million dollars 
could be raised without burdening anyone greatly. 
Doubtless the present effort will meet with consider- 
able, perhaps with fully effective, success, but it seems 
to us that, in view of the size of the task and the mag- 
nitude of the interests, it would be well to pay 
some trained organizer and persuasive pleader to adopt 
the role of /rere gueteur rather than to leave it to amateurs, 
such as the committee of class-secretaries. 
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VERYONE knows that there is no institution of 

learning that pretends to keep up with the advance 

of knowledge which can support itself on its in- 
come from tuition-fees, ‘so it is not surprising that the 
annual cost of instructing each pupil at the Institute 
of Technology exceeds by about one hundred and fifty 
dollars the amount he himself pays for tuition. This 
is not so unusual a condition as to excite surprise. But 
it is astonishing, in view of the vast importance of the 
work it has accomplished, to learn that the Institute's 
funded property is only about eighteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars and that of this amount only one million 
dollars is unincumbered with specific conditions so that 
its income can be used for general running expenses. 
It speaks volumes for the financial ability of the man- 
agement that the deficit for the past year was not more 
than thirty-seven thousand dollars. 


. GEORGE T. Mi ORE, of the Department of 
\griculture, has become a benefactor of water- 
companies and their customers through proving by 
a long series of experiments that water made unpotable 
by the presence of alge can be made safely 
potable by moderate doses of sulphite of copper applied 
at the reservoir or well. There seems to be no ques- 
tion about the efficacy and safety of using sulphate of 
copper for this purpose, but whether it will be equatly 
safe to use the salt in stronger doses, as Dr. Moore 
recommends, for the destruction of typhoid bacilli is 
a matter upon which, just now, the medical profession 
and Boards of Health are seriously at odds. Dr. 
Moore’s experiments have proved that water infested 
with typhoid-fever bacilli can be made potable, so fir 
as the further harmfulness of the bacilli is concerned, 
by a slightly stronger dose of the salt than is needed 
to kill the alge, and he is positive that the presence of 
the salt in such small quantities cannot be prejudicial 
to the consumer's health. In fact sulphate of copper is 
used by physicians in cases of intestinal disorders, and 
the Chinese use copper kettles to keep off the “ cholera 
devil.” At the same time it is an almost universal 
kitchen myth that copper cooking-utensils, once the 
tinning is worn off, must be discarded, and yet, when 
one thinks about it, one must realize that ships’ 
‘coppers " are not likely to be retinned frequently, and 
that sailors are not the less healthy for having their 
food cooked in copper vessels pure and simple. If Dr. 
Moore has really discovered a bacteriacide that can be 
used safely, the long and costly suit of St. Louis 
against the Chicago Drainage Canal can be dropped 
where it is without reaching a decision. 
HE New York Superintendent of Buildings is 
urging the Board of Aldermen to adopt the clause 
he offers in amendment of that section of the 
Building Code that affects elevators, and we hope the 
amendment may be adopted. The registration and 
licensing of elevator-runners, one of the ends aimed at, 
can certainly do no harm and probably will lead to the 
rejection of obviously irresponsible persons, although 
e believe that it is rarely that the elevator-runner is 
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the responsible cause of an accident. A much more 
important provision is the placing of freight-elevators, 
as well as passenger-elevators as now, under the super- 
vision of the Building Department, not only as regards 
installation, but as regards operation, inspection and 
alteration. The new section would be improved by 
containing a requirement that each freight-elevator 
should carry a notice declaring with what load it may 
safely be burdened, as well as the warning, actually 
provided for, that persons ride on freight-elevators 
at their own proper risk. The present very general 
practice of leaving freight-elevators to be operated by 
any casual teamster or expressman who has need of 
them is distinctly dangerous, is the cause of many acci- 
dents and ought to be prohibited. Besides, the oppor- 
tunity is always offered to the passing hoodlum to 
reach in to the open shaft and set the elevator in 
motion, regardless of consequences. 





TAIRMOUNT PARK, Philadelphia, is one of the 
> successful great parks of the country, and, though 
at present rather far from the dwelling place of the 
masses to be of the greatest popular use, is accessible 
to all who can spare the price of a trolley ride. The 
engineer or landscape architect who laid out the park, 
Mr. Emil Mahlon, died late in August at the age of 
fifty-three. As his name indicates, Mr. Mahlon was a 
German, and was trained at the Polytechnic School in 
Dresden. For many years he was employed as topo- 
graphical draughtsman in the Hydrographic Office of 
the Navy Department, in fact most of his life work 
was done in that office, although for several years he 
was in charge of the park system of Louisville, Ky. 
\nother landscape architect, Mr. Aneurin Jones, a 
Welshman by birth, has also died recently at the age 
of eighty. At various times he was in charge of Cen- 
tral Park, New York, and Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
and each time had to be retired because of public 
clamor at his doings in office. He had a penchant for 
opening up vistas, and in so doing cut down many fine 
trees: but this does not prove that he was wrong, for 
a similar public clamor assailed Mr. Olmsted a few 
vears before his death in consequence of his authoriz- 
ing a pretty serious thinning out of trees in Central 
Park, the judiciousness of which measure 1s now ap- 
parent. Mr. Jones may have been equally right in 
opening up his vistas even with the sacrifice of fine 
trees, but there certainly was no wisdom in his issuing 
an order that artists should not be allowed to sketch 
and paint in the parks because they “trampled down 


the grass.” 





\ff HOSE who took part in the agitation to preserve 
it the Palisades from destruction by quarrymen seek- 

ing road-material and aggregate for concrete take 
much satisfaction in now and then hearing rumors of 
what is actually being accomplished by the Interstate 
Park Commission in charge of the operation. The 
Commission has disbursed nearly three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars and has yet moze to pay in 
securing title to the one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand acres of land that are to constitute the Interstate 
Park, stretching along the brow of the Palisades for 
fourteen miles and overlooking the Hudson River 
below. Like the International Park at Niagara, it is 


the intention to treat this as a natural park, and beyond 
the construction of a boulevard running from one end 
of it to the other, the engineers and landscape archi- 
tects will do little that will interfere with the present 
natural features. 





USINESS MEN are rather given to holding in 

light esteem the “ references ” furnished by clergy- 

men that may be offered by seekers for employ- 
ment, partly because they do not greatly value a 
clergyman’s knowledge of what constitutes desirable 
qualities in business life and partly because they know 
that clergymen are rather prone to “ draw it strong” 
and say rather more than ought properly to be said. 
Apparently Signor Biondi’s lawyer holds the clerical 
opinion in higher esteem, as he is said to have procured 
from Cardinal Satolli an opinion to the effect that the 
‘Saturnalia ” is of sufficiently good moral character to 
be seen in company with the “ Bacchante” and divers 
nymphs, satyrs and nudities on daily show at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Naturally this state- 
ment has excited other reverend gentlemen, who prob- 
ably know as much about morals but less about art 
than does the Italian Cardinal, to take the other side 
and combine in protestation against the public exhibi- 
tion of the group. Meanwhile the Museum seems to 
have been brought into a truly unfortunate position, 
for not only it must defend, or compromise, the sculp- 
tor’s suit, but actually at the moment may be called 
upon by the Government to pay the bond, already 
technically forfeited, which it gave when it secured the 
group at the close of the Buffalo exhibition. 





IKE other, like too many other, colleges, Washing- 

ton University, at St. Louis, has its department of 

architecture, and though at the end of its second 
year it has only five students enrolled in the depart- 
ment, it promises to accomplish the ends which its 
projectors had in view. But besides this, it seems to 
be accomplishing in an incidental way a wider work 
of even greater value than that for which it was spe- 
cifically organized. To establish an educational de- 
partment implies the extendingof aninvitation to young 
people to come and take advantage of its opportunities, 
and this in turn implies the probability that a certain 
number will accept the invitation who would be more 
successful in life if they had not been induced by the 
invitation to embark on a career for which they were 
really unsuited, a career which they would never have 
thought of undertaking had it not been for the invita- 
tion. To give educational aid, on the other hand, to 
those who have already embarked on a career and feel 
the need of such aid is quite another, and, we feel, a 
really more useful undertaking, and this work the new 
department of architecture at St. Louis is accomplish- 
ing, and is setting an example that is well worthy of 
imitation. For the benefit of draughtsmen working 
daily in offices, it has opened an evening class in de- 
sign under the charge of Mr. Louis C. Spiering, a 
graduate of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which has 
proved very popular and seems to be doing good work. 
We believe that this is the first instance of a college 
department undertaking, in an organic way, a work for 
outsiders which is usually left to the uncertain care 
of the architectural clubs and draughtsmen’s societies. 
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THE ART OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE! 


HE sixteenth century is perhaps the most attractive period in 
|! the whole of French history; and a complete account of the 

art of the French Renaissance might naturally be looked for 
from Frénch historians. Much excellent work has indeed been 
done by archeologists since the middle of the last century; but, 
as one of the ablest and latest of French, writers remarks, the 
history of this period has yet to be written. Its study is in fact 
attended by peculiar difficulties. There are lamentable gaps in 
the evidence. France has suffered from wanton destruction far 
more than England. With the exception of Nonesuch, and a 
few other mansions that can be counted on one’s ‘fingers, nearly 
all our great historical houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries have survived to the present day; but in France prob 
ably half of the finest examples have either disappeared alto 
gether, or have sunk to base uses which, more or less completely, 
obscure their original purpose. 

The chief architectural effort of the Renaissance in France 
was concentrated on heuse-building ; and great houses, as belong 
ing to the privileged classes, were the first to suffer from the 
French revolutionaries. What is far less intelligible, however, is 
the callous indifference shown by the French aristocracy them- 
selves long before the Revolution. They do not appear to have 
attached the slightest importance to their hereditary dwelling 
places. It was not merely that they pulled them down or “ cut 
them about” to make way for modern improvements, but that 
they were strangely ready to sacrifice any one of them that 
showed a reasonable prospect of conversion into cash. A prince 
of the great house of Condé destroyed, in 1799, the Chateau of 
Fére-en-Tardenois, probably an early work of Bullant’s. In 1780-82 
the same nobleman had the entrance to Ecouen pulled down, and 
sold the Chateau de Creil for old materials in order to save the 
cost of maintenance. So early as 1719 the Regent ordered the 
destruction of the Chapel of the Valois as the cheapest way of 
finishing it off. The demolition of the Chateau de St. Maur, one 
of de l’'Orme’s principal works, was also due to the Condé family ; 
and, though the Chateau de Madrid was in fact destroyed during 
the French Revolution, Louis XVI had actually ordered the sale 
of it for old materials in 1778, together with the Chateaux of 
Blois, Vincennes, and La Muette. 

Another cause that contributed to the ruin of many of these 
palaces was the curious improvidence of the royal builders. They 
seemed to build for the sake of building, without care either for 
completion or maintenance. Francis I ordered a palace, or a 
hunting-box on a scarcely inferior scale, wherever his fancy took 
him, but he seems to have lost his interest in the building before 
the roof was on; and du Cerceau remarks that his buildings 
were often left to perish for want of a slater to patch the roofs. 
Catherine de’ Medici was possessed by the same mania for build- 
ing on an impossible scale. The Chapel of the Valois, in some 
ways the most monumental effort of French architecture of the 
sixteenth century, was never completed. After barely starting 
the Tuileries, she dashed off into the costly undertaking of the 
Hotel de Soissons; but neither building was finished when she 
died. The Tuileries was destroyed by the Commune; and the 
only vestige of the Hotel de Soissons is Jean Bullant’s forlorn 
looking column attached to the wall of the Halle aux Bleés. 

\fter Catherine's death there was a lull for a time. The work 
that followed in the first half of the seventeenth century was 
admirable in quality, rather than abundant in quantity. France 
was holding its breath for the colossal enterprise of Louis XIV 
If the country had suffered from the caprice and uncertainty of 
Francis, it suffered no less from the inexhaustible vanity of the 
* Roi Soleil”; and there was added to the national burdens the 
monstrous cost of Versailles. his seems to have terminated the 
royal efforts at building; and a hundred years later the French 
Revolution made a clean sweep of everything that it did not need 
for itself. 

Had it not been for Alexandre Lenoir we should be even worse 
off than we are. When the French Revolution was at its height, 
Lenoir went about searching for such fragments of stxteenth cen 
tury art as might have survived the storm, paying here, entreat 
ing there, doing a work of inestimable value to future genera 
tions. From an architect named Jullien he bought, for 440 frances, 
the column to Henry Ill, now at St. Denis. He saved the 
frontispiece of .net and the gateway of Gaillon, now in the 
feole des Beaux-Arts; the fragments of the screen of St. Ger 
main l’Auxerrois; the altar of Ecouen, now at Chantilly; what 


' Extract from a paper by Mr. Reginald Blomfield in the Quarterly Review. 


was left of the fountain of Diana at Anet, and other priceless 
fragments. Lenoir stored his salvage in a museum now occupied 
by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in the Rue des Petits Augustins ; 
and from this museum the sculpture was subsequently transferred 
to the Louvre, and in certain cases to its legitimate owners. It 
is true that Lenoir put his fragments together in a fashion that 
somewhat resembles Wyatt’s treatment of the tombs at Salisbury ; 
nevertheless his name should be gratefully remembered as that of 
the man who had the courage to preserve these links with the past 
at a time of the most terrific iconoclasm the world has ever seen 
In the galleries of the Hotel Carnavalet there is a portrait of 
Lenoir, a shrewd, kindly face in suggestive proximity to the ill 
omened countenances of Danton, Marat and Robespierre 

An unfortunate phase followed the first Empire. Napoleon 
I wrote his hand in very legible letters on certain of the royal 
palaces; but, when the Bourbons returned, their object was to 
revive the associations of the old régime; and with this idea they 
embarked on a wholesale course of restoration, with the most 
unhappy results. The methods of French architects when en 
gaged in restorations are painfully familiar. ‘heir principal 
object seems to be to transform the growth of centuries into a 
brand-new building of the style and character of what the archi 
tect arbitrarily selects as the original design. Viollet-le-Due’s 
work at Pierrefonds and elsewhere shows the extreme point of 
futility to which this theatrical instinct can be carried. Much of 
Fontainebleau is unreadable on account of the restoration made 
by M. Alaux to the taste of Louis Philippe. St. Germain-en 
Laye is still in the hands of the architect; and it has now been 
denuded of any artistic and historical interest that might have 
urvived from am unfortunate past 

Thus, by the middle of the nineteenth century, however much 
interest was felt in the work of the earlier Renaissance in 
Irance, it was difficult to arrive at authentic historical facts. <A 
good deal of plausible speculation was indulged in; large attribu 
tions to Italian artists were made; and the history of the period 
was written chiefly by guess-work. In 1842 Callet, an antiquary 
of some note, came across a MS. in the Bibliotheque Impériale, 
and published his new facts in an historical notice of the life and 
works of certain French architects; but, according to Berty, he 
drowned his facts in a deluge of his own invention, and _ his 


pamphlet is quite untrustworthy. The first serious effort toward 
an historical account of the French Renaissance was made by the 
Marquis Léon de Laborde in his “Renaissance des Arts a la Cow 
de France” (1852-55). M. Berry published in 1860 his “Grands 
Architectes Francais de la Renaissance,” a rare and very useful 
little book, now out of print. Meanwhile, elaborately illustrated 
monographs, such as M. Pfnor’s works on Anet and Fontaine 
bleau, Reveil’s “Jean Goujon,” and others, appeared from time 
to time; but for the historical student the scientific study of this 
period dates from the issue in 1877-80 of the “Comptes des Bati 
ments du Roi, 1528-1571, suivis de documents inédits sur les cha 
teaux royaux et les beaux-arts au XVI siécle.” 

lhe evidence presented by these records is unassailable. To 
gether with such records as the “Comptes des dépenses du Cha 
teau de Gaillon,” published by Deville in 1850, the works of du 
Cerceau and Philibert de Orme, and the comparative study of 
the buildings and monuments themselves, they form the chief ma 


terials available for the history of French art in the sixteent] 


century The vague conjectures of earlier writers have given 


t 


way to uncontrovertible facts; but, as will appear, the history of 


the French Renaissance is not yet sufficiently advanced for a 
final and authoritative statement. Serious differences of opinion 
exist between French critics. M. Dimier and M. Palustre, for 
instance, take exactly opposite views of the same group of facts 
Much has yet to be done in the way of sifting and interpreting 
the evidence; and the very abundance of the material collected 
by the able French writers who have studied it makes the study 
of this period somewhat bewildering. 

Since 1877 the chief efforts of the foremost French scholars 
have been directed to checking off the historical monuments of 
the Renaissance by the evidence of such documents as _ the 
“Comptes des Batiments du Roi.” In 1879 M. Léon Palustre 
began the issue of his monumental work on the Renaissance in 
France His scheme aimed at giving a complete account of 
the first hundred years, with illustrations drawn from every 
part of Franee. ‘The first volume deals with the North and the 
Ile de France; Volume II, published in 1881, completed the Ik 
de France and Normandy; Volume III, issued in 1885, includ 
Brittany, Maine, Poitou, and Charente. At this point the work 
was broken off, and has not been resumed That in a treatise of 


this magnitude there should be inaccuracies, and that some of 
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the inferences drawn may be called in question, is inevitable. Yet, 
even in its unfinished state, the work remains a splendid under- 
taking. The vast area of research covered, the clearness with 
which M. Palustre marshalled his facts, and the acute and pene- 
trating criticism brought to bear on the historical evidence, render 
his book a fine achievement of French scholarship on lines which 
have been singularly neglected by students in other countries. 

In 1887 the Baron de Geymiiller published his important work 
on the du Cerceau family, and in 1898, in German, his “Archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance in France.” In 1900 M. Dimier pub- 
lished his essay on the life and work of Primaticcio, a learned 
and yaluable book, which goes far beyond the limits of a biog- 
raphy, for the writer has considered it his duty to deal with every 
branch of contemporary art in France. M. Dimier’s graceful 
scholarship and the lucidity of his style make his “Life of Pri- 
maticcio” perhaps the most readable introduction to the study of 
the French Renaissance that has yet appeared. On the whole, 
and in a desultory sort of way, there is a good deal of sound his- 
torical work to show, and yet there is less than one would 
expect. In France, as in England, during the last fifty years, 
there have been two streams of thought, entirely out of relation 
to each other, and indeed flowing in opposite directions; while 
MM. Palustre, de Montaiglon, Courajod, and de Geymuller were 
steadily devoting genuine research to the study of the Renais- 
sance, the interest of the larger part of the average architectural 
public was arrested by the theories of M. Viollet-le-Duc, and by 
his marvellous faculty of building up the most convincing history 
on the smallest possible basis of evidence. Large theories seem 
to have an irresistible attraction for the French intelligence; and 
Viollet-le-Duc’s medizvalism, old-fashioned and absurdly in- 
sincere as it may seem to us now, attracted at the time a dis- 
proportionate amount of attention. There is evidence of a re- 
action from these histrionics; and the best French writers and 
their ablest artists are steadily recovering a great tradition which 
they ought never to have lost. 

The study of architecture suffers much from the want of clear 
definitions. We talk of the Renaissance, but the Renaissance may 
mean very different things; and, when a writer says that the 
Renaissance in France dates from such and such a year, it is 
necessary to ask what he means by the word. From one point 
of view the presence of an Ionic capital in a Gothic screen would 
indicate the arrival of the Renaissance, and would carry the date 
back well into the fifteenth century; regarded from another point 
of view, that of an architect, such details would be mere acci- 
dents. The Renaissance cannot be said to have been introduced 
into a country until the designers and workmen of that country 
have grasped the constructive principles of Renaissance design— 
a stage of development which requires a generation, and cannot 
be limited to any particular year. This stage was not attained 
in France till nearly a hundred years after the first vague echo of 
the Italian Renaissance had found its way across the Alps. 

Moreover, the French Renaissance differed widely from that of 
Italy. It is well knonw that the Italians never absolutely lost 
touch of the Roman tradition. Their Gothic was an exotic; they 
never mastered the principles of this architecture of thrust and 
counter-thrust; hence the inferiority of Italian Gothic to French. 
On the other hand, they preserved, in a rudimentary way, their 
instinct for the column and the lintel, for the dead-weight con- 
struction of the Romans; and, when the revival of letters recalled 
their attention to Classical civilization, this dormant instinct was 
reawakened; and the extraordinary achievements of the great 
Italians in Neo-classic architecture seem to have been largely due 
te this inherited instinct. Even in France the Classical instinct 
seems never to have wholly expired in those parts where Roman 
civilization had taken strongest hold. Some of the earliest ex- 
amples of Renaissance design appear at Avignon and Marseilles; 
and, though allowance must be made for the papal residence at 
\vignon, and the proximity of Marseilles to Italy, there is an 
unexplained residuum in the strongly marked Roman character 
of this early work, for instance, in the entrance to the ruins of 
the Tour d’Aigues (Vaucluse), which bears a close resemblance 
to the remains of imperial Roman architecture. Scarcely two 
hundred years, in fact, elapsed between the last efforts of 
Romanesque in the south of France and the first attempt at Neo- 
classic. The old tradition must have been close at hand in the 
‘subliminal consciousness ” of the Provengal. 

rhe state of things in other parts of France, at any rate in the 
Ile de France and in the centre, was different. Here there had 
existed for centuries an architecture which had attained to a per- 
fection of form and a mastery of technique within its own inten- 


tion unrivalled at any rate since the great days of Byzantium. In 
its later phases technical ability in building outlived its original 
inspiration. The masons who could build the winding staircases 
of Blois and Chambord could hardly have been inferior in skill 
to the Gothic masons from whom they inherited their craft. De 
l'Orme, in his “Livre d’Architecture,” dwells with much emphasis 
on the importance of the science of setting out masonry; he de- 
votes to it a large part of his work, with many intricate diagrams, 
and enlarges abundantly on his own science. Yet he could hardly 
have taught anything in this regard to the masons of Blois. 
There was, in fact, on the one hand, a considerable amount of 
technical building skill available, and on the other hand, among 
laymen, and what may be called the building public, a compara- 
tively high degree of civilization. The layman’s ideas of refine- 
ment and his ideals in architecture were ahead of his powers of 
realization. The problem at the end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth century was to bring this building ability into 
line, to educate it into mastery of the new methods of expression, 
in other words, to teach it the architecture required by altered 
standards of knowledge and civilization. The process, therefore, 
was not that of the development of latent powers along lines only 
half forgotten, as in Italy, but of the transformation and diversion 
of existing powers from one channel into another; and the slow- 
ness of this process, the repeated failure of the mason to grasp 
the new intention, may possibly account for the impatience, the 
fury of building which seems to have possessed Francis I and 
most of the great noblemen of his court. Yet a hundred years 
were hardly enough to displace the traditions of centuries. 

The first symptoms of change appeared in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. René of Anjou introduced certain Italian 
artists who worked for him at Aix, Angers, and Bar-le-duc. The 
next considerable importation occurred after Charles VIII's 
Italian expedition of 1495. The names of Fra Giocondo, of il 
Boccador, of Bernardino di Brescia, of Paganino, and others, 
occur in a patent of payment of 1498. Paganino, who was after- 
ward employed on the tomb of Charles VIII, and who is the 
“Master Pageny” of the monument of Henry VII, is found again 
at Gaillon, after 1501. I] Boccador gave designs for the old Hotel 
de Ville at Paris which were never carried out; and Fra Gio- 
condo was at one time credited with the designs of numerous 
buildings in France. 

The culminating point of this earlier Renaissance, a Renais- 
sance essentially of craftmanship rather than of architecture, was 
reached at Gaillon, built for the great cardinal, George of Am- 
boise, who lived so full a life that it was said that he barely left 
himself time to take to his bed and die. The glories of Gaillon 
are now represented by one poor fragment in the court of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. With all its sumptuous decoration, Gail- 
lon was far behind contemporary Italian work. Architecturally 
it was a poor conception, such indeed as we should expect from 
the master masons who had lost their bearings, and whose prin- 
cipal function was to provide masonry for the Italian artists to 
decorate. All the sculpture and ornament were executed by the 
Italians. Paganino made the medallions of emperors; Antonio 
Juste of Florence carved the statues in the chapel and the bas- 
reliefs in the court; dnd Richard of Carpi, perhaps the first of 
the “menuisiers” of Carpi,‘inlaid the stalls with their beauti- 
ful intarsia work, now in the Abbey of St. Denis. The architect 
did not exist; and all that was expected of the builder was that 
he should put up walls that would stand and that would give 
plenty of space for the Italian artists to work on. Gaillon is 
typical of the great French house of the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century, such as Azay-le-Rideau, Villers-Cotterets, the 
older parts of Chenonceau, and the chateaux of the Loire valley. 
Seautiful as they are, these buildings are beautiful by their detail 
and decorations, by their “travaux de choix”; they make their 
appeal, not through subtlety in proportion, or the splendid audacity 
of simple mass, but through the exquisite delicacy of their surface 
ornament. Stripped of the latter, they are rather rudimentary 
efforts in architecture, little more than the routine work of 
masons, chancing more or less unconsciously into happy accidents 
of outline. 

In France, as in England, the first fifty years of the Renaissance 
were occupied with experiments in the details of ornament; but 
the difference is that, whereas in England the Italian induence 
disappeared at the death of Henry VIII and was too weak to 
establish a permaneni footing at the time, in France the develop- 
ment of architecture proceeded steadily to its full maturity, with 
the result that, historically, France got the start of England by 
some fify to seventy years—a lead which that country has never 
lost. The man who contributed most to this result was Francis 
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I, an “amateur du premier rang,” as M. Dimier calls him. Polit- 
ically the Italian expeditions led to nothing but disaster for 
France; and severe remarks have been made by English his- 
torians touching the influence of the Italian Renaissance on 
French morality; but of the service that Italy rendered to France 
in the matter of culture there can be no sort of doubt. France 
learned from Italy, once for all, the lesson of humanism; and the 
readiest of French pupils was Francis himself. When Louis XII 
went into Italy he sacked and plundered, and returned unmoved 
by what he saw, to settle down in France as “the father of his 
people.” But where his predecessors merely looked, Francis con 
sidered and learned. Moreover, throughout his, life he had the 
rare advantage of the guidance of his sister, Margaret of Na- 
varre, “la perle des Valois,” one of the most attractive minds of 
the sixteenth century. Miss Sichel, in her thoughtful and sym 
pathetic studies, has traced the influence of this rare spirit on the 
intellectual life of the time; and perhaps it would not be too 
much to say that what was best in the French Renaissance was 
due to the sympathy and intelligence of Margaret quite as much 
as to the direct initiation of her brother. 

Yet no king ever played the royal patron on a more lavish 
scale than Francis I. In his control of church patronage he found 
a ready means of rewarding his favorite artists without the least 
inconvenience to himself. Primaticcio was made Abbe of St. 
Martin es Aires de Troyes; Pierre Lescot was a Canon of Notre 
Dame; and Philibert de Orme enjoyed the revenues of two or 
three abbeys in addition to a canonry at Notre Dame. From the 
first, Francis used every effort to induce Italian artists to settle 
in France. The Justes of Florence were already there, and busy 
at Tours. Solario, the pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, had been at 
work in 1508; and Francis persuaded the great master himself 
to settle in France. But Leonardo was very old, and the experi 
ment was probably a failure. Nor was the King more fortunate 
with Andrea del Sarto. Then came the disastrous defeat of 
Pavia; and it was not till 1527 that Francis was able to resume 
his schemes with another great importation of Italian artists. 
Work was started at Fontainebleau with the famous “ Devis” of 
1528. Il Rosso came in 1531, and remained in control till his 
death in 1541 or 1542. Il Rosso was succeeded by Primaticcio, 
who, after routing Serlio and Cellini, became practically sole dic 
tator of the arts at the court of France from 1541 till his death 
in 1570. The latter part of the reign of Francis | and the reign 
of Henry II form, in fact, a turning-point in the history of French 
art; and it is in regard to this period that the most serious 
differences of opinion exist among French scholars. What were 
the relations of the old master-builders to the new architects? 
What was the part played by the Italians, and by Primaticcio in 
particular, in the reformation of French art? What was Prima 
ticcio’s Own position, and what were his relations to his col 
leagues? On these and similar questions French writers main 
tain quite contrary opinions with a learning and ability which is 
the more bewildering in that it appears to be equally shared by 
the rival camps 


THE UTILIZATION OF NIAGARA POWER.! 


N spite of the possibilities for long-distance transmission use, I 
| believe, nevertheless, that the bulk of Niagara power will 
always be used within a radius of a few miles of the Falls 
It is cheap power that the manufacturers want, especially those 
of electro-chemical products, and the nearer they get to the Falls 
the cheaper will be the power 
Transmission of power for long distances is expensive at best 
Take the case, for instance, of the Niagara-Buffalo transmission 
The current, after it leaves the generators, is transformed to 
22,000 volts by expensive step-up transformers, which not only 
waste some of the power, but must be operated and maintained, 
and interest must be paid upon their cost. From here the current 
traverses the transmission line over a private right-of-way. This 
also must be operated and maintained, and interest must be paid 
upon a large investment in line as well as for right-of-way 
Furthermore, power is lost in the transmission. After reaching 
the city line of Buffalo, the current is again transformed for dis 
tribution throughout the city. This distribution is accomplished 
by means of an extensive system of underground cables. All this 
apparatus must have fixed interest charges paid upon it, and it 
requires a large force of experienced men for its operation. 
When, therefore, the statement is made that not over 10 per cent 
‘Extract trom a paper by H. W. Buck, Electrical Engineer of the Niagara Falls 


Power Co,, read before the Engineers’ Society of Western New York and published in 
the Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. 


is lost in transmitting power from Niagara to Buffalo, it does 
not mean that power will cost only 10 per cent more in Buffalo 
than at the Falls; for the difference will be much greater than 
this. 

However, even with this transmission cost added, Niagara 
power is delivered in Buffalo to-day to customers more cheaply 
than they can produce it themselves by isolated plants lhe 
saving in cost is not the only advantage. The elimination of the 
steam boiler and engine outfit in a factory by the use of Niagara 
power is a luxury and a convenience which has many incidental 
commercial advantages 

When the Niagara enterprise was first started there was a great 
deal of talk about operating all the factories in New York State 
by Niagara power. Such a possibility, under the present state of 
electrical science, is theoretical only; for electric power, trans 
mitted to such distances by present methods, could not possibly 
compete with steam. In theory, Niagara power can be sent to 
San Francisco in any amount, but its cost, when it got there, 
would be prohibitive. 

Another argument against transmitting Niagara power to a 
long distance from the Falls, is that it is not commercially neces 
sary to do so. There will be probably a sufficient market for 
power within a 50-mile radius of the power-house to use up all 
the power which has thus far been developed, and it is likely to 
continue so It is cheaper for the factories to locate near the 
Falls than to carry the power a long way to the factories 

One exception to this general tendency against the transmis 
sion of Niagara power to long distances is in the case of the 
steam railroads mentioned above. If they change over to the use 
of electric power, it is likely that they will use Niagara power 
within a circle of wide radius about the Falls, possibly 100 to 150 
miles. In their case the conditions are peculiarly favorable for 
long-distance transmission. ‘They will use power on a large scale, 
and will have their own private rights-of-way, without extra cost 
for the installation of their overhead circuits. Furthermore, they 
will have to compete electrically only with steam power as devel 
oped in the locomotive, which, as is well known, is a very expen 
sive method of utilizing the energy of coal, as compared with a 
stationary engine 

At present the power distributed by the Niagara Falls Power 
Company might be divided into three classes 


First. The local service to electro-chemical and other indus 
tries within the city limits of Niagara Falls This at present 
aggregates about 45,000 horse power, divided among thirty in 
dustries. The largest users are the electro-chemical plants, which 
require current either for electrolysis or for the production of 
the very high temperatures obtainable in the electric furnace by 
which the reactions in their processes are brought about 

Second The Canadian service across the upper steel arch 
bridge to industries and electric railroads in Canada, reaching as 
far as St. Catharine’s. This use is small at present, but it is the 
beginning of an industrial growth on the Canadian side of the 
river, which, in my opinion, will be very extensive in a few years 
[t now amounts to about 2,000 horse power 

Third. Long-distance service to Buffalo, Tonawanda, Lock 
port and Olcott, which now amounts to a fotal of about 30,000 
horse power. In Buffalo approximately 24,000 horse power is 
used, divided among a very large number of customers, making 
use of the power for all kinds of purposes. This includes the 
power for operating the Buffalo street cars and the electric lights 
in the city 


In Tonawanda about 4,000 horse power is used for railway, 
lighting and miscellaneous power purposes 

In Loekport the use amounts to about 1,500 horse power for 
railway and miscellaneous purposes. Five hundred horse powet 
is used at Olcott for operating one of the sub-stations of the 


International Railway Company This station is 39 miles from 
the Falls, which is at present the longést distance to which 
Niagara power is transmitted. All the freight ‘on the Inter 
natioval Railroad, between Olcott and Tonawanda, is handled: by 


Niagara power by means of electric locomotives 

It is hoped that this brief outline will give an idea of the present 
status of the Niagara Falls Power Company system. It repre 
sents, however, merely the beginning. In this country great cities 
have sprung up in certain localities for reasons far less impor 
tant commercially than the conditions which exist on the Niagara 


frontier to-day. It is the centre of population of the continent, 
approximately a focus of all the great trunk-line railroads, and 
unlimited cheap power for manufacturing is available. It is also 
the eastern terminus of the Great Lakes’ commerce. This latter, 
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if the Niagara River is deepened, will be extended almost to the 
brink of the Falls themselves, affording 20 miles of sheltered 
dock front 

The day will come when we shall see a steamless city, reaching 
unbroken from Buffalo to the Falls, the industrial triumph of 
Niagara’s power 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PEAT BRIQUETTES 


* vidual enterprise, mostly in rural districts of Germany, 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, Russia and Ireland, and any sta 
tistics that have been issued on the subject are untrustworthy. 
lhe use of peat as fuel in Germany dates back to the earliest 


) (aes peat fuel industry has been left to a large extent to indi- 


history of the Teutonic tribes. The peat bogs cover very ex- 
tensive areas in the northern temperate regions of Europe and 
America. The German peat area is estimated to be about 11,000 
square miles; and peat is utilized for hygienic purposes, for 
manufactufe into paper-stock, cardboard, felt, alcohc!, etc., for 
burning in gas generator furnaces, and for manufacture into peat 
coke, peat slabs and carbonized briquettes. The manufacture 
of peat slabs has been practised in a crude way by peasants in 
the north of Germany and in Holland for more than a century, 
for the purpose of obtaining a cheaper and more efficient fuel 
than wood or cut peat. During the past fifty years this industry 
has been placed on a more intelligent basis, due chiefly to the 
solution of the problem of a cheap production on a large scale. 
At the present day machine peat is made which stands transporta- 
tion and the influences of weather, and in many localities even 
competes with coal. According to a report by the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, the method of making machine peat is 
entirely automatic, the machinery for cutting the peat, elevating it 
to the press, and conveying the slabs to the drying ground being 
mounted on a truck which travels into the bog sometimes under 
its own steam. This arrangement is made for a capacity of from 
50 to 8o tons in 24 hours, and costs from £800 to £1,200 at the fac- 
tory he truck travels on rails, and the bog is gradually ex- 
hausted by cutting each new trench next to the one just com- 
pleted. An excavating elevator drops the raw peat into the 
machine where it is disintegrated, kneaded, and forced through a 
mouthpiece in the form of an endless plastic band, upon a truck 
on which it is cut, by a series of adjustable knives, into any desired 
lengths. The pressure required is very slight, and, as no water 
escapes, the chemical composition of the raw material is un- 
changed. The volume of the peat is reduced about one-half, and 
the slabs, when thoroughly air-dried, weigh from 40 to 60 pounds 
per cubic foot. One man is employed for every two or two and 
a half tons of peat briquettes produced. While the raw peat con- 
tains as a rule between 8o and go per cent of moisture, the air- 
dried slabs have seldom more than from 15 to 25 per cent. To 
effect a more thorough drying, large hot-air chambers are used. 
he cost of making machine-peat in Germany is from three to 
four shillings per ton at the outset, which allows a considerable 
depreciation for the machinery. This figure is taken from the 
Schilt Works, near Oldenburg, and from the Ranbow Works, 
near Langen, on the Elbe here is a peat bog at Magdeburg, 
which yields annually about £540 worth of machine peat per acre, 
while the cost of manufacture is but £180, thus leaving a profit of 
£360 per acre. The average depth of this bog is 40 feet. The ex- 
perience gained with the use of press-peat as locomotive fuel in 
Bavaria, Austria, Sweden, Russia, and Ireland, is stated to be 
very satisfactory. The utilization of dried press-peat for gas- 
making and as a substitute for coal and charcoal is also stated to 
be satisfactory lhe problem, to produce from a poor grade of 
tuel containing from 70 to 90 per cent of moisture a briquette 
which can compete with coal, or can make up deficiencies in the 
fuel supply, is a very serious one. Huge masses of raw material 
have to be handled and cleansed from foreign matter, and tons 
of water have to be expelled in order to obtain a limited quantity 
of valuable fuel. Many processes have been tried and abandoned, 
as they proved to be too expensive. A few plants in Germany 
and Holland are working on similar lines with brown coal, but a 
large portion of the water is expelled mechanically before drying 
by heat. Much labor and money have been expended in Germany 
on the development of the peat industry, and nearly all modern 
methods have originated in that country. Great efforts are being 
made to establish the manufacture of solid peat briquettes as a 
permanent commercial industry. In Holland there are many 
acres or peat bog excavation under cultivation, and supporting 
from 300 to 350 people per square mile. In some water-filled bog 


trenches, fisheries are established on a large scale—Journal of the 
Soc i¢ ty OT « irts. 
THE ACTION OF LIGHTNING STROKES ON 
BUILDINGS.! 


N a paper entitled “ The Protection of Buildings from Light- 
[ ning.” which was read at the Glasgow meeting of the Associ 

ation in 1901, the author mentioned the establishment of the 
Lightning Research Committee, organized jointiy by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution, 
who have since investigated a very large number of occurrences 
from the reports furnished by their observers. It was decided 
after the first year t 


» confine the committee’s investigations to 
buildings which were fitted with conductors, and, following this 
‘ourse, the reports on about forty protected buildings affected by 
lightning have been summarized by a sub-committee, and are 
having the attention of the General Committee, who will in due 
course issue a report. : 

lhe principal causes of the failure of the usual style of lightning 
rod as fitted on the buildings investigated appear to be due to the 
following: (1) Insufficient number of conductor and earth con- 
nections; (2) the absence of any system of connecting the metallic 
portions of the buildings to the lightning conductor, especially 
the interconnection of the finials, rain-water pipes and gutters 
In the author's opinion the frequent damage by side-flash from 
the conductors might be lessened by running a horizontal con 
ductor along the ridge, or along the parapets of all the roofs, 
somewhat after the method which is almost universally adopted 
in Central Europe 

Che lightning strokes may be divided into three classes: (1) 
hose where the conductor conveyed a portion of the flash to 
earth, but the side-flash to other unearthed metallic conductors 
damaged the building; the practice of running the conductor 
round the projecting masonry, often taking sharp bends, doubtless 
facilitated the deviation of the current from its direct path to the 
earth. (2) In several observations a metallic roof of large area 
received the flash, consequently became highly charged, and the 
single conductor failed to convey the whole of the stroke, a por- 
tion of which took a circuitous path—for instance, through a 
speaking-tube and an electric-bell wire. (3) A flash struck the 
building at two points simultaneously, a lightning conductor 
taking one part of the stroke, but damage was caused by the 
other portion selecting an unprotected part of the roof 


Earth Connections.—With a few exceptions these had the defeet 
common to nearly all earth-plates which are simply buried in the 
ground close to the foundations of a building,, and owing to 
drainage soon became dry, consequently are-of very high resist 
ance. Architects, as a rule, object to sufficiently deep holes being 
made near a structure; consequently the permanently moist 
ground is not reached. The tubular earth designed by the author 
does away with this objection, and can be kept moist by leading 
a small tube to the nearest rain-water pipe. 


Interconnection with the Metal Work of a Building.—Although 
the utility of the external metal was specially put forward in the 
report of the Lightning Rod Conference in 1882, their recom 
mendation has been apparently disregarded in all the cases under 
review. ~The Cavendish Laboratory (No. 64) stroke, which was 
fortunately unattended with danger owing to the gas in the gas- 
pipe which formed the path of the current being turned off, 
would not have taken this circuitous path had the leaden roof 
been connected to the conductors, which ran down the tower only, 
also to the rain-water gutters and pipes, which should have been 
interconnected at the bottom and properly earthed. Again, at 
Bedford (No. 88) last year, St. Paul’s Church was seriously dam- 
iged by the flash leaving the single conductor on the tower by 
the water on the roof and passing thence to earth by means of the 
rain-water pipes In this case it is interesting to note that the 
lead pipes were not fused, but their round section was changed 
into an oval one; the iron water-pipes were broken. This inci- 
dent and No. 68 (St. Pancras Church, Euston,) show clearly that 
the damage was due not to direct stroke, but by a portion of the 
flash leaving the main conductor and taking a circuitous path 
round the unconnected metal work outside and inside the 
buildings 

Observation No. 2: Kea Church, Truro.—The copper sheathing 

‘A paper, written for the British Association meeting at Cambridge, by Mr. Killing- 


worth Hedges, M. Inst. C. E , Hon. Secretary Lightning Research Committee, Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 
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of the spire, owing to its great capacity, could not discharge 
through the one excellent conductor to earth, consequently the 
flash divided, part going by the conductor and part by the alterna- 
tive path formed by the copper covering of the spire to a rain- 
water pipe, thence sparking through a parapet wall to lead, flash- 
ing down another pipe, and then along a very small copper wire 
used for training plants, to the main conductor. Similar effects 
were noted in Stoers Lighthouse (No. 54) and Devaar Light- 
house (No. 56), the divided flash in the former leaving the con- 
ductor for a telephone wire and in the latter for a speaking-tube 
In these observations the conductors may be said to have acted 
to a certain extent, and if the structures had been.entirely unpro- 
tected the damage would have been greater, but by proper atten- 
tion to the necessities of each case, and increasing the number of 
the conductors, the risk would probably be nil, as there would 
be a definite path for the lightning to take 

Quite the most intersting case is that at Possingworth House 
(No. 67), struck in June and again in August, 1902, although the 
roof fairly bristled with air terminals, every chimney being pro 
tected, mostly with its own conductor and earth connection. It 
is probable that on the second occasion the flash divided, one part 
selecting a chimney stack, which it damaged, bending the air 
terminal to an angle of 45 degrees, while the other, neglecting 
the many points, fell on an unprotected statue much lower than 
the chimney and went to earth by the iron frame of a con- 
servatory, showing the unreliability of a number of independent 
conductors which should have been interconnected by means of a 
horizontal wire led along the ridge; this would in all probability 
prevent any serious damage. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has shown by an interesting experiment that 
a column of hot air is often selected by a flash although a light- 
ning rod may be affixed to the side of the chimney. Most of our 
large stacks have a band of metal to which the air terminals are 
fitted, and from these two conductors should be led to earth. 
The method adopted in Germany appears to be simpler, and con- 
sists of a heavy iron frame rising to a sufficient height above the 
stack, and continued at the apex so as to form an aigrette. ‘That 
lightning may prefer the smoke issuing from a chimney was 
shown by the stroke at the East London Water Works, Sunbury, 
last year, the flash doing some damage to the capping before it 
arrived at the standpipe inside, which was a perfect earth in that 
it was in direct connection with the company’s mains 

The general conclusions arrived at by the author are that there 
is very little advantage in placing isolated rods on an ordinary 
building unless it has a high tower. A church, for instance, with 
a spire should have at least two conductors from top to earth 
Even then, if any other part of the structure happens to be in the 
path of a discharge from a cloud to the ground, the stroke may 
disregard the protected towers or spire and fall on the building, 
choosing some lower point. If the suggestion put forward by Sir 
Oliver Lodge at the Bath meeting in 1888 were more closely fol- 
lowed, and the conductors so arranged that they form a protec- 
tive network over all the roofs, a flash would in all probability 
be received by some portion of the system and pass without harm 
to the ground by one of the numerous earths to which the net- 
work would be connected. 

lhe insurance offices appear to disregard the question of ade- 
quate protection, and are quite content if the single conductor 
which has not prevented serious damage, for instance, to a church 
is replaced, and, moreover, take no steps to have the earth con- 
nection tested periodically; also the few unconnected lightning 
rods erected on our national museums, picture-galleries, and other 
public buildings contrast most unfavorably with the more scien- 
tific methods adopted on the Continent, more especially in Ger- 
many, where in some districts the local authorities have issued 
rules as to the erection and testing of lightning conductors, to 
which the various public bodies have to conform, and in some 


householders are subject to penalties if the system is 


cities 
allowed to get out of order. 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and 
a full and adequate description of the buildings, including a state- 
ment of cost.} 
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Deep ENGLISH MINEs. 
for coal came the necessity for opening our lower 
deeper shafts meant heavier capital expenditures in colliery enter 


With increased and increasing demand 
seams, and 


prise. It is worthy of remark how little the outside public realize 
of the great difficulties that often have to be overcome in sinking 
such as passing through water-bearing strata or running sands 
or of the enormous cost entailed by some colliery developments 
As early as 1829 John Buddle, in giving evidence before the House 
of Lords, declared that the cost of sinking, even then, was fre 
quently £10,000 to £15,000, and J. T. Taylor stated before a select 
committee on rating of mines in 1857 at Haswell colliery, in the 
County of Durham, £40,000 was expended in contending with a 
quicksand, and that the shaft had ultimately to be abandoned 
At Murton colliery, a few miles distant from Haswell, £300,000 
was expended in sinking; the quantity of water pumped ‘during 
the operation of passing through the overlying magnesian lime 
stone bed amounted to an average of 9,306 gallons a minute from 
a depth of 540 feet; and the three shafts ultimately reached the 
Hulton seam, at a depth of 1,488 feet from the surface, in April, 
1843. Many deep and costly sinkings—several much deeper than 
in the last instance—have been put down since the Murton win 
ning, but none, I believe, at a greater expenditure of capital, 
owing, doubtless, to the greatly improved methods now employed 
in carrying on such operations through watery strata—notably 
the Kind-Chaudron system, whereby the shaft is bored out and 
the side protected by metal cylinders lowered from the surface: 
and the Poetsch or Goberat methods, whereby the water is frozen 
in the “running” sand or the other water-bearing stratum, and 
the shaft sunk through the solid mass.—Engineering Magazine 


ALMA-TADEMA PICTURES BY THE Dozen.—Now that Alma 
Tadema’s pictures fetch almost any price—one we remember to 
have fetched £6,000—it is interesting to recall that once upon a 
time they were ordered by the dozen—“ like gloves,” Lady Alma 
Tadema is reported to have said. This was when Mr. Gambart. 
the great picture-dealer, was at the height of his career, and. 
coming to London, found himself at the door of a wrong studio 
at any rate, not the studio he intended to reach 
by its owner, young Alma-Tadema, to enter. “Did you paint 
that picture?” asked Gambart, pointing to the canvas on the easel 
The painter admitted the offence. “ Well, then,” said Gambart, 
“let me have twenty-four of the sort at progressive prices for 
each half dozen.” The delightful bargain was struck; and proved 
to be mutually so satisfactory that, on its completion, four years 
later, another twenty-four pictures were ordered, and in due time 
executed. A silver jug, bearing a flattering inscription, and given 
by the dealer to the artist to commemorate the completion of the 
contract, is among the most romantic of the many souvenirs in 
the Alma-Tadema treasure-house in St \ London 
Chronicle. 
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Mosaic Retics 1n Apysstnra.—When a monarch is aware that 
his claims to illustrious ancestry are treated with incredulity and 
a foreigner appears upon the scene and places in his hands a docu- 
ment proving the truth of his assertions, he is naturally disposed 
to feel most kindly toward the individual in question and to over- 
whelm him with favors. This is precisely what Hugues le Roux, 

exceedingly clever Frenchman, half journalist, half diplomat, 
has managed to accomplish in Abyssinia. The ruler of that coun 
try has always insisted, like his predecessors on the throne, that 
he is descended in a direct line from the Jewish King Solomon 
and from the Ethiopian Queen of Sheba, the founder of the 
reigning house of Abyssinia, Menelik by name, having been born 
to the Queen shortly after her return from her memorable visit 
to King Solomon at Jerusalem. Le Roux, after obtaming per 
mission from the Negus to visit the islands of the sacred lake of 
Zonai, in the interior, discovered there in a semi-ruined monastery 
papyri dating back to the days of King Solomon and the Queen 
f Sheba which establish the truth of the relations of the Ethi 
opian Queen and King Solomon, and ascribe to him the paternity 
1f Menelik, the son to whom she gave birth on her return home, 
ind who founded the present line of rulers of Abyssinia. So 
delighted was the present Emperor Menelik with this discovery 
that he not only conferred upon Le Roux the Grand Cross of his 
Order of Solomon, of which King Edward is the only other 
Grand Cordon, but likewise gave him permission to continue the 





railroad line from its present terminus of Diridana to Addis 
Adeba, the capital of the empire, only stipulating that Le Roux 
shall obtain the approval of the English government to the scheme 


For, although the railroad, which runs from the French seaport 
the Red Sea coast, Djibutil, was built entirely with French 
ital, it has now passed to a great extent into the hands of 

nglish investors. Both France and England have been endeavor 
for years, without success, to get Menelik to allow the railroad 
to be continued from Diridana to the capital, and Le Roux’s vic- 
tory has given as much satisfaction to France as to England, since 
t will virtually have the effect of opening up the Ethiopian empire 
to the trade of both countries. Of still greater interest from a 
scientific and archzological point of view is the permission which 
Le Roux has obtained from the Negus to institute a thorough 
exploration of the islands-of the sacred lake of Zonai. These 
islands, which, until the day when visited by Le Roux, had never 
heen seen, save in the distance, by any white man, are dotted with 
incient monasteries, most of them in ruins, and only a few of 
them inhabited by ignorant monks, who have no knowledge or 
power to comprehend the importance of the treasures within the 
walls of their abode. For it is known that at the time of the 
great Mahometan invasion, about four hundred years ago, all the 
sacred relics and the treasures of the nation, all the historical 
records, and, in fact, everything of value, was bundled off to the 
vasteries of the island of Zonai and concealed there in order 

© protect them from being carried off or destroyed by the Mos 
ems. It is a matter of tradition in Abyssinia and of belief in 
the scientific world of Europe that the original Jewish Ark of the 
Covenant, containing the Mosaical stone tables of law, the seven 
branched candlestick and all the other treasures of the Temple of 


Solomon, which disappeared from Jerusalem at the time of the 
so-called Jewish captivity, were dispatched by the Jewish high 
priests for safety to Abyssinia, where the Queen of Sheba had, 


fter her return from Jerusalem, established the Jewish faith, 
which subsisted until Christianity was introduced into the country 

few centuries after the birth of Christ. It is generally believed 
the Ark of the Covenant, along with all the other relics con 
tained in the Holy of Holies of the Temple of Solomon, will be 


found in some of these monastery islands of Lake Zonai. Whether 
these suppositions are well founded or not, there is no doubt that 
thorough and systematic exploration of the sacred islands of 


ke Zonai will result in finds of extraordinary value and interest 

m scientific, archeological and historical points of view, since, 
wing to the jealous care with which foreigners have been kept 
away from the islands, they are from the point of view of the 
explorer to all intents and purposes virgin soil—Marquise de Fon- 


enoyv im N } iroune 





fue “ Hot-arm Company” oF Battimore.—‘“ One of the new 
nterprises that will be carried out in Baltimore’s burnt district,” 
said a lawyer from that city last night, “is the establishment of a 
heating and refrigerating plant for the supply of these two com 
modities throughout the section. I believe that 90 per cent of the 
new buildings along its pipe line will take their heat from this 
concern instead of producing it through individual boilers. This 


s popularly known as ‘The Hot-air Company.’ It proposes to 
put in metres which will register the amount of condensation, so 
that the consumer will pay with considerable exactness for the 
ount of steam that he uses, and will thus be under the same 
‘tives to be reasonable and economical as if he were furnishing 





the coal himself. The incidental advantages of such a system are 
very great The danger from fire will be much lessened, and the 
nsurance companies will doubtless give lower rates on the build 
ings which are so equipped. The city will invite bids from this 


company for heating the City-hall and Court-house, and these will 
be compared with the approximate cost under the old system. 


One considerable economy is in the cartage of coal. For this 
central plant it could all be unloaded direct from the cars or canal- 
boats. It often costs more to carry a ton of coal a very short 
distance behind a horse than several hundred miles behind a loco- 
motive, and the transportation of the fuel is one of the large 
items in the price of heat. Professor Woodbridge, I understand, 
is already making a study of the Washington public buildings 
with a view to a similar undertaking. I look to see considerable 
development of this idea.”"—N. Y. Evening Post 


WaceEs AND Hours or Lazor in BurILpING TRApDES.—In the July 
report of the United States Bureau of Labor, of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, an elaborate statement is presented of 
the wages and hours of labor in the principal industries of the 
country. We give below an extract from the report, showing the 
comparative wages and hours of labor in the building trades for 
the years 1903 and 1890, together with the percentage of increase 
or decrease in 1903 as compared with 1890. ‘lhis comparison will 
be of especial interest at the present time, when the subject of 
labor in the building trades is so much to the front. In the sub 
joined list the wages column represents cents per hour, and the 
hour column hours per week: 


Wages Hours 
Increase Decrease 
1903. 1890. Perct. 1903 i890. Per ct 

sricklayers ee 3 27 48 53 10 
Carpenters .. Seca ae 27 33 49 50 12 
Cornice-makers ...... 41 29 41 48 55 12 
Gaas-titters .. seem aan 30 37 49 sO 12 
Hod-carriers ......... 29 23 27 48 53 0 
Inside wiremen....... 4] 26 57 49 56 13 
ee Ra ee ae 17 I5 II 50 590 5 
DMR, oe cies fae 38 32 18 46 55 17 
: 53 
a errr’ 27 20 49 55 12 
Paper-hangers ....... 36 28 28 50 56 11 
Plasterers ........... 53 37 44 47 54 12 
ree 35 26 49 54 10 
Roofers, gravel and ; 

tar . oe Ben ke 26 22 17 57 sf 2 
Roofers, slate and ; 

tile : 42 33 27 49 54 10 
Roofers, tin.......... 3§ 27 26 50 56 10 
Steam hitters . 43 2 33 48 55 13 
Stone masons . 45 37 21 50 55 9 
Stone-setters .. ee 40 26 49 54 9 
Structural iron 

WETROTE, ons 2500 501 ae 25 66 51 57 10 


STREET-CAR AND Motor Dust.—With reference to remarks on 
the increase of street dust, in various towns, in articles in the 
papers, I fully concur in ascribing it to the action of the new 
cars and motors on the roads. These roads were not originally 
constructed for carrying mechanical vehicles, but only horse. 
drawn carriages, so that they will have, in due course, to be 
remodelled, and laid anew to meet the change in mode of convey 
ance. The wheels of cars and motors fulfil a double, and differ 
ent function from those of a cart or carriage, as they have to bite 
the road hard, or dig into it for a point d’appui, as well as-to sup 
port the machine. In a horse-cart or horse-carriage, the grip of 
the road is obtained by the four feet of the animal, and the wheel 
is left free to support the machine only, and so they have to roll 
smoothly over, and not grip the road as the motor-cars do, All 
four wheels of a motor are doing their weightiest to grip the road 
all round their tires, but the horse only grips it with two feet at 
a time, and this surface of contact is of only a small extent, and 
is as widely separated as the step. The motor wheel acts there- 
fore as a grindstone, or marble cutter, and is driven by power 
machinery against the road, which it must eventually consume 
away, and disperse in gravel and dust. The wheels of a horse 
carriage on the contrary act as conservative agents on roads, on 
the principle of the cricket or garden roller, when they are passiv e 
agents of the gardener, or ground-keeper, pushing or drawing 
them. The nuisance of the motor dust will therefore tend to 
increase, as those vehicles become more used, and the only remedy 
that would seem to apply to them is to make the roads of asphalt 
or concrete, so as to be impenetrable, or unimpressionable to the 
scraping action of the car.—IWm. J. Black, F. R. C. S. E.. in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts 


lHe Art DESTRUCTIVE AND THE ArT PRESERVATIVE.—A trial was 
recently made in Austria to decide in how short a space of time 
living trees could be converted into newspapers. At Elsenthal 
at 7:35 in the morning, three trees were sawn down: at 0 30 the 
wood, having been stripped of bark, cut up, and converted into 
pulp, became paper, and passed from the factory to the press 
whence the first printed and fol copy was issued at 10 o'clock. 
So that in 145 minutes the trees had become newspapers 
Exchange 
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‘‘Science’’: Model for Group on the Palace of Manufactures: Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
George E. Bissell, Sculptor. 
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Tower, on Usedom Island, Prussia. 


The Castle Tower, Rochsburg, Saxony. 
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Town-wall Tower, Quedlinburg, Saxony. 


Church at Nabburg, Bavaria. 
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House of Prof. Max Littermar, Architect, Munich-Bogenhausen, Bavaria. 
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